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SIMPLE WINDOW DESIGN 
By Richard E. Schmidt 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—III 
STAINED-GLASS WORK 


Decorative art has undergone many and radical changes in the last 
two or three decades, and in none of its branches has the improve- 
ment been more marked than in stained-glass work. The art that 
glorified the cathedrals of the Middle Ages and sank in later years to 
a state bordering on degradation has literally had a renaissance. For 
this revival Americans have in no inconsiderable measure been respon- 
sible. They were indebted to foreigners, it is true, for their start in 
the art, but they have excelled their teachers, and the best exemplars 
of stained-glass work in the Old World to-day would feel it a privi- 
lege to take lessons from a Tiffany or a La Farge. 

It was Americans who broadened the art and first showed it pos- 
sible successfully to treat other subjects than conventionalized saints 
with stoles and halos. They introduced the most charming bits of 
design, and even pleasing landscapes, as correct and rich in coloring 
as a finished oil-painting. To Americans also are due the invention 
and use of opal glass, now generally employed in the best work. 
Through American inventiveness, likewise, the heavy lead joints of 
old-time work are being supplanted by almost imperceptible copper 
joints in which galvanic action is made to take its part in uniting 
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SIMPLE DESIGN IN GLASS 
By George R. Dean 








as the workmanship, the 
heavy lead lines running in 
such a way as to chop up 
the designs and give the 
windows the effect of 
patchwork rather than of 
an integral and symmetrical 
whole. Ina word, as late 
as the eighties, when some 
efforts were being made in 
France and England to re- 
store stained-glass work to 
its true principles, not a 
word of praise could be 
said of the product of 
America. Yet to-day the 
average stained-glass win- 
dow in this country is fully 
equal to the corresponding 
grade of work in the Old 
World, and many of our best 
edifices can boast of win- 
dows which in beauty of de- 
sign and harmony of color- 
ing have scarcely an equal. 
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innumerable pieces of pot-metal color into 
a single sheet, practically as rigid and 
strong as a pane of plate-glass. These 
achievements have all been effected in less 
than a generation. 

Less than twenty-five years ago there 
were only eighteen makers of stained glass 
in the United States, and the output of 
their establishments was ofthe cheapest 
and most bizarre character. The method 
of enameling the glass to produce desired 
effects was the one most commonly em- 
ployed. The colors used were weak and 
crude, and through poverty of taste or 
poorness of material there was an utter 
absence of those rich color harmonies for 
which the windows in Medieval structures 
were justly famous throughout the world. 

The designs, moreover, were as crude 
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The development — of 
stained-glass work in recent 
years is unique in this, that 
while in most of the indus- 
trial arts the progress has 
been due to the development 
of science and the inaugura- 
tion of new methods, the 
improvement in this art has 
been due to a reversion to 
the old methods that ob- 
tained when stained glass 
was in its infancy. A word 
of explanation will make 
clear the underlying causes. 

The rich, mellow stained- 
glass windows of Medizval 
times, which have been the 
admiration of the ages, are 
for the most part of com- 
paratively small extent, a 
peculiarity enforced by the 
prevailing heavy style of 
architecture. The early 
workers in the art, moreover, 
used exclusively glass of 
different colors in working 
out their designs. They 
scarcely knew the use of 
enamel or mineral paint, and 
the results they obtained 
were attributable solely to a 
well-developed color sense 
which impelled them to 
make a suitable selection of 
different colored glass and 
arrange the carefully cut 
pieces so as to produce a har- 
monious blending of shades. 

Their work, therefore, 
was of genuine stained. The 
material with which they 
worked was full of defects 
as regards texture and sur- 
face, but they did have the 
art of manufacturing a mag- 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J Millet 
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nificent red and some blues that to-day prob- 
ably have no equal. They had also good 
purples and greens and some smoky and 
inferior yellows. In every case the color ma- 
terial was fused into the glass, with the result 
that the colors produced were deeper and 
richer than those produced in later days by 
coating or enameling the surface of white glass 
with colored pigment. 

The two great charms, therefore, of Medi- 
weval stained-glass work were the genuineness 
of the coloring—colored glass, not painted 
and the irregular, imperfect form in 
which the material came into the hands of the 
designer and practical worker. 

The first lapse from the high standard of 
these early stained-glass workers was due toa 
revolution of architectural methods. As build- 
ers used lighter material in construction, they 
left wider spaces in their walls to be filled with 
glass, and the costliness of pot-metal formerly 
used was doubtless one of the principal reasons 
why the genuine article was gradually aban- 
doned in favor of a lighter and cheaper grade 
of uncolored glass painted or enameled so as 
to give approximately the effect of the colored 
glass formerly used. From this first measure 
in the interest of economy it was but a short 
and easy step to the painting of figures and 
designs which were fired into the glass. 

As a direct consequence of the discovery 
and use of enamels, stained-glass work as early 
as the sixteenth century lost its proper decora- 
tive and structural functions. Windows were 
no longer windows—they were paintings which 
obscured the light from without and reflected 
the light from within. In a sense it was a 
transference of the frescos from the walls of a 
structure to its windows, where the sickly, 
inharmonious colors became an eyesore rather 
than an addition to legitimate decoration. 
The rich, warm pot-metal colors of a former 
day fell into almost utter disuse. 

The revival of the art of stained-glass- 
making sprang from recognition that to equal 
the magnificent windows of the earliest times, it 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 


was necessary to revert to ancient methods and to employ something 
comparable with ancient material. This conviction became general in 
France, England, and Germany at about the same time, but it was 
not until years later that the principle was recognized in America. 
When once, however, the idea found acceptance among American 
workers, the improvement in the art was so marked and so rapid as 
easily to give Americans the rank of leaders among their confréres. 





STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 
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All sorts of experiments were made with different materials, and 
the trend of all these experiments was away from the painted or 
enameled glass of the later Medieval period back to the rough but 
genuine colored glass of earlier days. As a result it was not long 
before certain manufacturers of glass in America were producing finer 
pot-metal colors than 
were turned out in the 
Old World. Indeed, it 
was only a few years 
after these first experi- 
ments were made when 
American manufactur- 
ers were producing 
pot-metal, as the pecu- 
liar kind of glass used 
in making ornamental 
windows is called, equal 
in thickness, texture, 
and color to the best 
product of the twelfth 
century. 

Conspicuous among 
the leaders in the re- 
vival of legitimate 
stained-glass work were 
Louis C. Tiffany and 
John La Farge, and to 
the latter the world 
owes the discovery or 
invention of opal glass, 
which has rightly been 
termed the most im- 
portant contribution of 
later ages to stained- 
glass work. The use of 
this peculiar glass is 
largely a matter of 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOW accident. 
ae Mr. La Farge, while 

engaged on a window 
in which he was using thin slices of onyx and other so-called semi- 
precious stones, found a piece of opal glass which by chance had been 
produced at one of the factories, and which he thought could be used 
as a substitute for the onyx. His first efforts to induce the glass- 
makers to produce some of it for him in panes failed, but he ex- 
perienced such difficulty in getting the richness of tone he desired that 
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he kept on persistently experimenting with opal glass until he pro- 
duced a material unrivaled in texture and in the richness of its effects.: 

Opal glass is essentially the same material as the opaque white 
glass cominonly known as fusible porcelain. Its coloring matters are 
phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or arsenic, the arsenic imparting 
the prevailing yellow or 
orange tinge which gives 
the opal glass its name. 
According as the ingre- 
dients are evenly or un- 
evenly mixed in the melt- 
ing-pot, subjected to even 
or uneven pressure, corru- 
gated or otherwise manip- 
ulated, the glass varies in 
its effect in the most sur- 
prising manner. Almost 
every color can be pro- 
duced, but in all there is 
the pronounced or latent 
yellow tone imparted by 
the arsenic, and comparable 
with the yellow stain or 
enamel so highly prized in 
the later Medizval days of 
ornamental stained-glass 
work. 

“The best which can 
be done with drawings and 
description combined,’’ 
says a specialist in stained- 
glass work, ‘‘must fail to 
convey an adequate idea to 
those who have not seen 
its many artistic qualities. 
Some of the effects pro- 
duced in the melting-pot MAGNOLIA WINDOW 
are extremely curious, and Designed by Miss Northrup 
even picturesque. A piece 
of sprinkled glass may, for instance, show a very suggestive storm 
scene, a mass of wind-swept twigs and branches in dark brown, the 
emerald leaves torn from them filling the sky, which, with its flying, 
shapeless clouds, is represented by the murky foundation. 

‘‘Another variety of the glass is of a dark sea-green, through 
which play long fibers of red, which seem to sway up and down like 
seaweed in the wave with the undulations of the rough surface. In 
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this the red fibers are developed by heat to any length and degree of 
complexity. The glass when first made is entirely green. Glass has 
been made by Mr. Tiffany for special purposes over an inch in thick- 
ness; and rough-faceted glass, looking at a distance like the unpolished 
stones of Indian or old Gaulish jewelry, is much employed by him. 
It is, of course, extremely costly, but fairly solves the problem of 
richness.”’ 

Given the proper materials, the production of stained-glass win- 
_dows—and soine of them are marvels of beauty—is mainly a matter 
of chasteness of design and skill in the selection and manipulation of 
colors. It is the work of an artist, and presupposes a high degree 
of talent. The object is to produce a beautiful picture by light trans- 
mitted through the glass, and not by light reflected from it, as in the 
case of an oil-painting. The light in passing through the glass inten- 
sifies the colors, and thus the grouping of colors employed by the 
most skillful painter on canvas would give but a sorry effect if used 
by the artist in stained glass. It is indispensable that the colors be 
massed for harmonious effects, and this from first to last is in every 
piece of work largely a matter of experiment. 

It is one thing to deepen a tone harmony when it is only neces- 
sary to mix paints ona palette to produce the desired result; it is 
quite another to take a material as uncompromising as colored glass 
and change its tone without the means of pigment. 

The actual work of making a stained-glass window goes through 
various stages. First a drawing is made, care being taken to dispose 
of the leaded lines so that they form an integral part of the design. 
This drawing is colored so as to give as nearly as possible the effect 
of the finished window. This is by way of suggestion and guide to 
the practical worker. Then a working drawing is made the exact 
size of the finished product. This furnishes the exact size of the 
various pieces of glass entering into the composition of the design. 
The rest is the work of selecting colors on the basis of the original 
sketch, cutting pieces according to the dimensions of the working 
drawing, and leading them securely together. 

Some idea, therefore, can be gleaned of the difficulties of the 
stained-glass worker's task. From the sheets of glass at his disposal 
he can only, largely in an experimental way, select those pieces which 
tone most closely with the coloring of the sketch. In order to get 
the proper shadings, he cuts a piece from this sheet of glass and a 
piece from that, using diamond or wheel, and taking the greatest 
pains to cut the various pieces with absolute precision. These pieces 
are then put together, with a network of flanged strips of lead running 
between them, and are carefully soldered together. Thus step by 
step the whole design is pieced together. 

The work up to this point is but the basis for what might be 
termed the artistic touches. The window thus far is little more than 
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a patchwork of pieces of glass 
that may or may not blend in 
perfect harmony. When the 
window is set up so as to get 
the effect of transmitted light, 
it will be found that in some 
places the tones are too deep 
and in some others too light. 
One color, it will be found, 
affects and radically modifies 
another in juxtaposition; some 
contrasts are too sharp and some 
too weak. And the artist in 
glasswork has before him the 
task of ‘‘backing up’’ his un- 
finished window in such a way 
as to take off all suggestion of 
crudity and mellow it into a rich 
harmonious whole. 

Where a piece of glass is too 
strong in color, he backs it with 
another piece of glass light 
enough in tone so that when 
light is transmitted through it 
the color is weakened and soft- 
ened. If the color is too weak, 
he backs it with a piece of glass 
of stronger tone, so that light 
transmitted through it is deep- 
ened and enriched. If one of 
the elaborate windows of which 
America can now boast of so 
many fine examples be examined 
on the outer side, it will be 
found literally to be a mass of 
protuberances and depressions, 
hills and valleys, so to speak, 
the elevated portions being se- 
curely leaded down to the first 
sheet of glass. 

The glass of such a window 
therefore varies in thickness from 
a quarter of an inch to six or 
seven inches. The thick por- 
tions are nothing less than so STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
many witnesses of the per- = BY bouis]. Millet 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
By Louis J. Millet 


sistence and cleverness of the artist in combining various pieces of 
different glass in such a way that one modifies another, and the coin- 
bined effect of the whole is to bring the transmitted light to the 
proper tone. 

This, as may readily be seen, presupposes a consummate colorist on 
the part of the stained-glass worker. The skill of the ordinary painter 
is practically worthless in this class of work. Bontemps long ago said 
that the one thing needed for modern stained-glass work was a great 
artist, and it is not strange, therefore, that those who have attained 
eminence in this peculiar work are comparatively few in number. 
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WINDOW DESIGN 
By George R. Dean 
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From what has been said of the selection and combination of 
different colors of glass so as to carry out a rich harmonious design, 
it must not be supposed that in stained-glass work of the highest 
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WINDOW IN “ FAVRILE”’ GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 


order at the present time no enamels or mineral paints are used. 
Draperies, for instance, can usually be successfully executed by the 
use of colored glass only. Indeed, a special kind of glass is manu- 
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factured, called drapery giass, which is manipulated into ridges and 
folds to suggest the folds of a garment, the different shades which a 
painter produces by varying the tone of his pigments being affected 
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SIMPLE DESIGN IN GLASS 
By Frank L. Wright 
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by the varying thickness of the glass. 

In depicting the human counte- 
nance, however, the features must be 
painted on the glass with mineral 
paint and then fired. Here again 
the stained-glass worker experiences 
a difficulty unknown to the ordinary 
painter, since firing changes most 
colors perceptibly. The artist, there- 
fore, must know what the probable 
effect of the firing will be, and make 
due allowance for the change in paint- 
ing his picture. Various other dis- 
turbing elements have to be consid- 
ered. The distance of the window 
from the spectator, the presence of 
contiguous buildings which affect the 
light, the conformity of the internal 
arrangements of the building, and 
many another factor have to receive 
careful attention if the stained-glass 
worker realizes in his finished picture 
even approximately the conceptions 
and the fine detail embodied in the 
preliminary sketch. 

The design must be positively 
outlined, the shadings must be vigor- 
ous and pronounced, and the ex- 
pressions on the painted faces must, 
in a sense, be judiciously exagger- 
ated, or when the window is placed 
in position so that the transmitted 
light reaches the eye of the beholder, 
the whole composition will seem weak 
and confused. A composition that 
gives an admirabie effect near by 
often loses its charm when the spec- 
tator is a hundred feet or so away. 
Modern blues and purples especially 
are apt to look muddy and obscure at 
a distance. 

The use of enamel or mineral 
paint likewise has its dangers and 
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difficulties. ‘‘No one but a master of both drawing and color,’’ said 
a writer in discussing this branch of the work, ‘‘can hope to use it 
advantageously. Every touch of the brush dulls the color of the 
pot-metal in modifying it; and if large unpainted spaces are not 
reversed, the work.is ruined. On the other hand, if the painted and 
unpainted portions are not made to balance and sustain one another, 
the work is equally ruined. The firing of the enamel is as delicate 
and risky a process as any used in the arts. .... A practical 
acquaintance with all the work of the glass-house is as essential as the 
artist’s skill and 
judgment in the 
designing, and with- 
out both the best 
work in this style 
cannot be pro- 
duced.”’ 

It is scarcely 
practicable in a 
popular article to 
go more minutely 
into details. An 
outline of the pro- 
cesses used must 
suffice. Stained- 
glass work is one 
of the arts in which 
by a happy chance 
the first masters hit 
upon the true prin- 
ciples, and the best 
results of modern 
times have been  WINTER—CARTOON FOR WINDOW 
achieved by going  8y WillH. Low 
back to these first 
principles. It is to the credit of the American workers in the field 
that if they were not pioneers in this movement, they have, at least, 
by their cleverness, persistence, and good taste, done more to revive 
the art than have European workers in the same line. 

A comparatively small amount of the glass used in the best work 
to-day in America is imported; our own manufacturers are producing 
satisfactory material. In point of design, moreover, the progress is 
no less marked. Our artists to-day are not limited to geometrical 
designs and saintly figures. It was long a mooted point, for instance, 
whether landscapes were permissible in stained glass, but this ques- 
tion has been settled affirmatively by American stained-glass workers, 
and bits of charming scenery have been successfully produced. The 
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illustrations accompanying this article will give a hint of the possi- 
bilities of this old art in its revived form. 

In conclusion, a word should be said of the latest novelty in point 
of method in stained-glass work—the abolishment of the heavy lead 
lines once universally used. By this new method the pieces of glass 


are put in position with nothing but thin strips of sheet copper 


between them to form the con- 
necting link. The whole is then 
subjected to a copper bath, and 
galvanic action welds together, if 
one may use the term, the little 
strips of copper, fiils in the spaces 
between them and the glass with 
metal deposit, and forms over 
the edges of the glass a little 
shoulder of copper sufficient to 
unite the composition into prac- 
tically a solid pane without at 
the same time making the cop- 
per bands sufficiently conspic- 
uous to mar the beauty of the 
design. Most ornamental-glass 
workers to-day still cling to the 
lead strips and the soldering- 
iron, and the majority may con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 
Mention is made here of the use 
of copper as a connecting me- 
dium chiefly because it is one of 
the latest and most novel inao- 
vations in the art. 

What the changes or devel- 
opments of this peculiar form of 
work will be in the next few 
years one can scarcely now pre- 
dict; but it is safe enough to say 
that whatever they may be, there 
will be no radical departure from 
the early methods that were uni- 
versally employed when the art 
was in its infancy. Certain prin- 
ciples are accepted as necessary and imperative, and will not be 
deviated from. Improvements may and rightly will be made in the 
purely mechanical part of the work-—to affirm otherwise would be to 
deny the efficacy of all present-day advancement in mechanical means. 

KIRK D. HENRY. 





ART-GLASS WORK 


By Hans Christiansen 
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ART EXHIBITIONS— PAST AND TO COME 


The thirtieth annual exhibition of the drawings and studies of the 
pupils of the California School of Design was held in the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art recently, and it was a pronounced success 


from every viewpoint. The 
more interesting feature of the 
entertainment was the study 
by comparison of the unfold- 
ment of the art talent of the 
class during the year then clos- 
ing. There seemed to be a 
keen appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the school, 
and the studies of some of the 
exhibits showed a grasp of color 
values, blending harmony and 
light and shade that give prom- 
ise of high attainment. The 
scholarship awards were pre- 
sented by Chairman Latimer to 
Gertrude C. Carter, Elsie M. 
Noonan, G. M. Smith, Thomas 
A. McGlynn, Mae Blanchard, 
Lawrence B. Haste, David 
Nuzzero, and teachers’ certifi- 
cates were conferred in the 
normal class upon Edith M. 
Bushnell and Martha D. Kuck, 
and conditionally upon Perham 
W. Nahl. 

# The annual exhibition of 
water-colors by members of the 
American Water-Color Society 
was recently held at the John 
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Herron Art Institute, Indian- By Hans Christiansen 

apolis. The collection in- 

cluded more than one hundred pictures, the work of some of the best 
known water-color painters of America,.and was one of the most 
interesting exhibitions of its kind ever held in Indianapolis. There 
were all kinds of pictures—marines, landscapes, and figure work— 
treated according to the different schools, and they made a very in- 
teresting study to the critic, as well as an enjoyable exhibition to the 
art-lover. 

# The seventeenth annual exhibition of water-colors, pastels, and 
miniatures by American artists was held at the Art Institute, Chicago. 
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There were hung four hundred and sixty-four pictures, many of them 
coming from other parts of the country. From Chicago one hundred 
and twenty-eight artists were registered with work for display. The 


WINDOW FOR CHURCH 
By J. Alden Weir 
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exhibition remained open until 
June. 

&® The fourteenth annual exhi- 
bition of the Woman's Art Club 
of New York was held in the gal- 
leries of the National Arts Club, 
37 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
from May 11 to May 31. The 
jury of award comprised Mrs. 
Amanda Brewster Sewell, Mrs. 
Otto C. Wigand, Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, Mrs. E. N. 
Vanderpoel, Miss Maude A. 
Cowles, Miss Louise L. Heustis, 
Miss Helen Watson Phelps, Miss 
Josephine Jessup, and Miss 
Ethellyn Brewer. In addition to 
the two regular prizes awarded 
to the best works in oil and wa- 
ter color, a third prize was offered 
by the president, Mrs. Ruth 
Payne Burgess, for the best work 
of art irrespective of medium. 

# The Society of American 
Artists closed its spring exhibit 
in the Fine Arts Building, in New 
York, recently. This exhibition 
not only drew more pictures than 
any other in the history of the 
society, but it was also the most 
largely attended. Receipts for 
admissions were larger by two 
hundred and eighty dollars than 
last year, which held the previous 
record. Following isa full list of 
the pictures sold: ‘‘Afternoon 
Shadows,’’ by Bruce Crane, to 
Richard Y. Cook, $500; ‘‘The 
Poet,’’ by Henry Salem Hub- 
bell, $500; ‘‘A July Nocturne,”’ 


by Paul Cornoyer, to B. K. Howard, $300; Bronze, ‘‘Mother and 
Child,’’ by Mrs. Vonnoh, to J. Mitchell Clark, $100; ‘*In Gloucester 
Harbor,"’ by Miss Genth, to Adolph Lewisohn, $225 ; ‘‘Old Quebec,’’ 
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by B. Harrison, to George T. Banner, $175; ‘‘After the Shower,” 
by Olive Black, to N. W. Dodge, $100; ‘‘French Music Hall,’’ to 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, $240; ‘‘Gloucester Harbor,’’ by Alfred 
W. Swartz, to William M. Chase, $85; ‘‘The Quiet Hour,’’ by 
H. S. Hubbell, to William J. Curtis, $300; ‘‘The Mill,’’ by Bolton 
Jones, to Martin Joost, $225; ‘‘The Orchard,”’ by C. C. Curran, to 
S. G. Dunham, $200; Bronze, ‘‘Lioness and Cub,"’ by Eli Harvey, 
to Miss M. Latmer, $80. The show was thus deemed a success. 





UNSAFE TENEMENT 
By J. McNeill Whistler 
Paris Series of Etchings 


# Students of the Art League, New York, held their usual annual 
exhibiton of work for the year. Drawings, sketches, and pictures by 
members of the antique, drawing, life, painting, and portrait classes 
were shown. There was also an interesting exhibition of the work of 
the sculpture classes. The winners of the scholarships and first prizes 
in the various departments are as follows: Antique class scholarship, 
Dorothea Walsh; Saltus prize, Walter D. Teague; men’s life paint- 
ing scholarship, John Carlson; women’s life painting scholarship, 
Agnes Richmond. Hans Peter Hansen won the men’s life drawing 
scholarship, and Hulda Parton the women’s life drawing scholarship. 
The illustrating class scholarship went to R. Pearson Lawrence, and 
the Collier prize for composition, as well as the League scholar- 
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ship, to J. Newton Hewitt. The League scholarship and Collier 
prize for the best illustration was won by August Spaenkuck, 
and the sketch class scholarship by Herbert Moore. John 
Carlson won the Du Mond 
scholarship for composition, 
and Ethel Dickson the league 
scholarship for the best. still 
life. To John Bracker went 
the Hawthorne scholarship for 
the best work, and to M. L. 
Bracker the Hawthorne por- 
trait scholarship. The Byrd- 
cliffe scholarship was won by 
John Carlson, and the model- 
ing scholarship by Julia Sever- 
ance. Paul Mouske was the 
winner of the St. Gaudens prize 
for the best composition, and 
Nathan Avram of the St. Gau- 
dens prize for modeling. The 
jury which awarded the St. 
Gaudens prizes was composed 
of Messrs. Brewster, Konti, 
and Kenyon Cox. 

# The exhibition of old Brus- 
sels art will be held at the 
Cercle Artistique of that city 
from July to October, and ad- 
ditional buildings have been 
erected for the occasion. It 
will be under the patronage of 
the king, and Prince Albert 
has consented to be president 
of the honorary comnmnittee. 
A temporary annex is planned 
for the masterpieces of the 
Brussels studios of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and _ seventeenth 
centuries, which will include 
tapestries, sculpture, sculptured 
wood, etc. 

# The thirteenth annual ex- 
hibition of pictures by the 
Rochester Society of Artists continued until May 20th. The entries 
comprised works in oil, water-colors, pastel, and black-and-white, and 
the list of subjects, while showing a predominance of landscapes, in- 





DECORATIVE MODELING 
By A. Van Briggle 
(See note on Van Briggle Pottery) 
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cluded also still life, heads, and figures. Much of the landscape 
work was the result of direct outdoor study. A competition was 
arranged, and ‘‘honorable mention’’ was awarded for best work. 
The society has a membership of twenty-eight, most of whom are 
enthusiastic amateurs, whose work showed merit. 

# The fourth annual exhibition of the work of students of the John 
Herron Art School was recently held at the Art Institute with a first 
view and reception tendered by the students to their friends. Over 
four hundred and fifty varied studies and designs were shown. The 
exhibition, open to the public, continued until the 6th of June. 
The school has just closed its most successful season, having had one 
hundred and thirty-seven pupils enrolled. It is now closed for the 
summer, but will reopen October Ist. 


MOI 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The sum of one million dollars has been assured as an endowment 
fund for the American Academy of Fine Arts in Rome. Of this 
amount J. Pierpont Morgan, Henry Walters, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Henry L. Higginson, and James L. Stillman have given one hundred 
thousand dollars each, and a sixth donor has promised another one 
hundred thousand dollars. The remaining four hundred thousand 
dollars will be drawn from the West. The American Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome was founded in 1894 and was incorporated last 
February by Congress. It provides a post-graduate course of instruc- 
tion for architects, sculptors, painters, and musicians. The benefi- 
ciaries of the academy are selected annually by competition from 
advanced students in the different branches of the fine arts in the 
United States. The academy occupies at present the Villa del 
Aurora on the Pincian Hill, but the permanent home will be the 
Villa Miraflori, one of the notable properties of Rome. 

* At the annual meeting of the Washington Water-Color Club, the 
following officers were elected: James Henry Moser, president; Miss 
Bertha E. Perrie, vice-president; Miss Agnes Grace Atwater, secre- 
tary; and Carl Weller, treasurer. Robert Coleman Child, William 
Fuller Curtis, and Miss Mathilda Mueden were chosen board of 
managers. 

# The National Society of the Fine Arts, Washington, recently 
organized, elected the following officers for the coming year: Charles 
J. Bell, president; Mgr. O'Connell, first vice-president; Rev. Dr. 
Needham, second vice-president; Wayland T. Vaughn, secretary; 
and Bernard R. Green, treasurer. 

# The Van Briggle Pottery Company, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
has been much annoyed by an alleged news item—which unfortu- 
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nately found its way into BRUSH AND PENCIL—to the effect that 
owing to the death of Mr. Van Briggle and the impossibility of pro- 
ducing the effects he produced, the pottery was to be closed. This 
notice, which first appeared in a Cincinnati newspaper, is not true. 
The pottery is busily engaged now in carrying out Mr. Van Briggle’s 
ideas on the lines he laid down, and the future of the enterprise he 
established is assured. 

# G. P. McDougall & Son, Indianapolis, have offered one thousand 
dollars for the best design for a single piece of furniture for the 
kitchen, five hundred dollars for a second design of the same charac- 
ter, and three hundred dollars for a third design. Every architect 
and designer in the country will doubtless be interested in this offer. 
Full particulars of the competition will be found in another part of 
this magazine, and we are glad to call the attention of readers to the 
offer, not because of its liberality, but because it possibly marks a new 
era in architectural work, namely, the development of the kitchen. 
Mr. McDougall states that statistics show that eighty-three per cent 
of the American housewives spend over half their time in the kitchen. 
While it is true that the more pretentious residences are not built 
with the expectation that the wife will spend her time in the kitchen, 
it is true eighty-three homes out of every one hundred, according to 
Mr. McDougall, are built with this end in view, and the architect 
who studies the kitchen caters to the needs of the housewife. 

& The practical results in drawing and painting and the increasing 
membership of the student body, would seem to be shown by the 
Eric Pape School of Art, Boston. The semi-annual concours, 
September to February, was productive of a fine showing in life and 
costume drawing, decorative design, and the advanced grades of 
painting and composition. According to custom awards were made 
for the highest standing in the various branches as follows: For best 
standing in life drawing, Norman I. Black; for costume drawing, 
Franklin C. Pillsbury; for portrait, Albert R. Thayer; for decorative 
design, Miss Millie E. Starbuck; for composition sketches, F. 
Armand and Miss Elizabeth Withington; for best rendering of initial 
letters, Norman I. Black; for book decoration, Harold J. Greenwood; 
for best progress of first year student in life and costume drawing, 
Miss Jean Armington; for best average in design, first year student, 
H. Edwin Ritzman. 

To permit Uncle Sam's customs officials to collect proper duties 
the board of classification of the United States general appraisers has 
given an official definition of a sculptor and what statuary is in the 
eyes of the government. Judge Waite says that a person who posses- 
ses artistic education and the ability to make statuary which gives a 
pleasing and artistic impression to the eye, though neither his educa- 
tion nor his skill be of a high order, is a sculptor within the meaning 
of the law. The statue itself is to be regarded as the best evidence 
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of the training and skill of the sculptor, and it is laid down that it 
need not be of a quality to satisfy a connoisseur, but only that it shall 
convey a ‘‘pleasing and artistic impression’’ to the average man. 
* There is before the legislature a bill appropriating $1,200,000 for 
a new wing to the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Very soon 
such an extension 
may be a necessity, 
but a New York 
writer believes it 
would be inadvisa- 
ble to spend this 
money until it is 
certain that the 
present space is 
fully and properly 
used. A severe pro- 
cess of weeding out, 
he thinks, would 
provide much space 
in the present gal- 
leries, and would 
greatly increase the 
value of the collec- 
tions. Inthe case 
of the Vanderbilt 
drawings, the half 
would be more than 
the whole, while 
many of the more 
archaic examples of 
classical pottery 
might profitably be 
relegated toastore-  , , ? 

HURRY UP, JIM 
room, where they By Adam Emory Albright 
could remain at the Recently elected Vice-President Society of Chicago Artists 
disposition of stu- 
dents. In many other cases a little museological thrift would make 
the present conditions more comfortable. The trustees of the 
museum, he says, could, with much better grace, go to Albany 
asking for a larger home if they would first make it plain that 
they have done everything possible to set their present house in 
order. Until there stands by each of the present overworked 
curators a young and active expert, until the museum can supply its 
brains out of its own staff, the plea for more brick and mortar seems 
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premature. Much less than $1,200,000 would put the Metropolitan 
Museum on the plane of the great European collections. For it 
lacks to-day neither great buildings nor remarkable exhibits, but 
scholarship in control. 
# The total result of the sale of the pictures and other art objects in 
the late Duke of Cambridge’s collection was $165,000. 
* Including Watts, 
the Royal Academy 
lost no less than 
seven of its mem- 
bers in 1904. These 
were C. W. Furse, 
whose promising 
career was cut short 
less than nine 
months after he 
was elected to asso- 
ciateship, Frederick 
Goodall, Colin Hun- 
ter, Henry Le 
Jeuno, Erskine 
Nicoll, and Val 
Prinsep. 
# A competition 
open to all art 
schools and art de- 
‘partments of col- 
leges in the United 
States, with the ex- 
ception of those in 
New York City, 
was opened at the 
Art Students’ 
League, New York, 
=e April 15th. Ten 
STUDY OF HEAD : ik: iden 
By William M. Chase scholarships were 
(Recently elected one of the ‘* Ten’’) awarded, five upon 
antique drawings 
and five upon life drawings. As many students as wished com- 
peted from any one art school, but no more than one antique prize 
and one life-class prize were awarded to any one_ institution. 
Scholarship holders will be entitled to free tuition in any one class at 
the league during the term of 1905-06. 
# The National Academy of Design has voted to accept the offer of 
Columbia College of a plot of ground at One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street and Broadway, New York City, on which to erect an art school 
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of such magnitude and importance as to rival the Beaux Arts of Paris. 
In this building, which will be erected at a cost of half a million 
dollars, will be united with the Academy School, the Columbia 
Schools of Architecture and Music. The presidents of the college 
and the academy, with the professors of the school, will form the 
faculty of fine arts. It is intended to raise the monev for the build- 
ing by popular subscription. 

# A movement is on foot, led by Mrs. Henry Fay, to establish an 
arts and crafts society and salesroom in Indianapolis, modeled on the 
successful Boston arts and crafts organization, of which Frederic Allen 
Whiting is the moving spirit. Everywhere through the country 
interest is growing rapidly in the productions of the craftsman, as 
contrasted with machine-made goods, and it is proposed that in this 
respect Indianapolis shall not be behind other communities of equal 
size and advancement. The enterprise will be guaranteed by sub- 
scribers and a jury of expert judges will admit for sale only such 
articles as conform to a high artistic standard. 

& William M. Chase has been elected a member of the ‘‘Ten Ameri- 
can Painters’’ to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. H. 
Twachtman. This body, which is a sort of secession from the 
Society of American Artists, and which exhibits annually in New 
York, includes in its membership such representative painters as 
Benson, DeCamp, Dewing, Childe Hassam, Metcalf, Reid, Simmons, 
Tarbell, and Alden Weir. Mr. Chase is an enthusiastic admirer of 
the best work of his fellow American artists, and gives practical proof 
of his appreciation by frequent purchases, especially from the promis- 
ing younger men. At the exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, just closed, he acquired ‘‘ Poet of Montmartre,’’ by Henry S. 
Hubbell; ‘‘A July Nocturne,’’ by B. H. Howard; ‘‘Madison 
Square,’’ by Paul Cornoyer; and ‘‘Gloucester Harbor,’’ by A. W. 
Swartz. 

# Scholarships and prizes aggregating nearly twelve thousand dollars 
were awarded to students at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The Cresson long term scholarships of one thousand dollars 
were awarded to Daniel Garber, Cincinnati, for paintings; Victor H. 
Zoll, Newark, New Jersey, for sculpture; and William E. Grohen, 
for architecture. Short term Cresson scholarships of five hundred 
dollars were awarded as follows: Arthur B. Carles, Philadelphia, 
painting; Alice Kent Stoddard, Watertown, Connecticut, painting; 
Helena Dunlap, Chicago, painting; Ada V. Williamson, painting; 
John M. Bateman, Philadelphia, sculpture; William Otis Raiguel, 
agricultural design. 








ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The difficulty of recovering stolen art works, once they have been 
taken out of the country, leads the Paris Bulletin de l’Art to propose 
some sort of international agreement under which museums or other 
public institutions may seize property stolen from them, no matter 
in what country it may turn up. All museums cannot expect to be 
so fortunate as the church in Ascoli, to which J. Pierpont Morgan 
returned a priceless vestment of which it had been robbed. The 
Bulletin gives an account of the efforts now made by the city of 
Macon, in France, to recover three illuminated leaves that were 
abstracted some years ago from a wonderful manuscript book belong- 
ing to its city library. They have finally turned up in the hands of 
a London dealer, who asks three thousand dollars for them. The 
French government offers five hundred dollars, and the rest of- the 
money may be raised by subscription. 

# The memorial to Gérome to be erected in the Jardin de 1’Infante, 
one of the courts of the Louvre, will be placed there entirely at the 
expense of the family. His son-in-law, M. Aimé Morot, is now 
working on this monument, which is to be a group representing the 
artist busy on his statue ‘‘ The Gladiator,’’ in working costume, with 
long gray blouse. 

# At the expense of the German government, photographs are soon 
to be taken of all the works of art contained in the Vatican palace. 
The first appropriation for the purpose, about sixty thousand dollars, 
has nearly all been expended for the work in the Sixtine Chapel, 
where all the famous mural paintings have now been photographed, 
giving both a full view of the chapel and of each of the paintings in 
separate plates. In order to obtain these results the German govern- 
ment has just sent to Rome a corps of expert photographers, pro- 
vided with perfect apparatus of the most delicate construction and of 
great value, so that the work may be done properly. The work was 
undertaken at the initiative of Emperor William, who personally 
asked the permission of Pius X., by letter, and as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements were made, charged the ministry of public instruc- 
tion with the carrying out of the plan. It is the German emperor's 
intention to present a copy of all the photographs taken to each 
important museum in the world. 

#* A committee of Irish writers, headed by W. B. Yeates, has 
undertaken to raise money for the purchase of the pictures—chiefly 
of the modern French school—lately upon exhibition at the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Dublin. The collection includes twelve paint- 
ings by Corot, fourteen by Constable, sixteen drawings by Millet, the 
‘Strolling Musician’’ by Monet, and good examples of Daubigny, 
Diaz, Monet, Troyon, Whistler, Israels, Mauve, Maris, and Puvis de 
Chavannes. The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is needed. 
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* Two important resolutions concerning art have been adopted by 
the Société des Amis du Luxembourg. The first is the establishment 
of an office to determine the authenticity of works of art. The 
second, which it is intended to present shortly to the French Parlia- 
ment, is that artists shall receive a certain per cent on all their works 
offered at public sales. This will naturally encounter much oppo- 
sition from collectors and dealers. Every artist who lives to become 





LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE 
By Jules Dupre 


famous is sure to see the works of his earlier years—perhaps his best 
-—sold at enormous sums as compared to what he received for them. 
Pictures by Millet and Corot have been sold for one hundred times 
as much as the artist was originally paid for them. Some means of 
remedying this apparent hardship have long been sought. <A few 
years ago it was proposed in France to give the artist the right to 
buy back his own picture within twenty-five years at ten times the 
price for which he sold it. The difficulties involved in such a scheme 
are too evident to need discussion. The new proposition does not 
seem much more feasible. 

# The following artists have been elected members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy: E. A. Walton, painter; W. Birnie Rhind, sculp- 
tor; and John Kinross, the architect. 








SALES AND SALES PRICES 


Sixty pictures, for the most part examples of early English, 
French, and Dutch painters, the first part of the collection of T. J. 
Blakeslee, were sold at auction in Mendelssohn Hall for the total of 
$52,220. A charming example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the 
‘*Portrait of Miss Pelham,’’ sold for $2,900. On the other hand, a 
canvas by Thaulow, which three years ago was sold for $900 in New 
York, brought $2,500. A good example of the changes in fashion as 
regards artists was afforded by the sale of a characteristic example, 
a three-quarter length female nude, by H. Merle, for $200. The 
same canvas would have brought $2,500 twenty years ago at auction 
in New York. The highest figure for the first night’s sale, $9,200, 
was paid by Eugene Fischof, for the large and effective three-quarter 
length, seated portrait of the Marquise du Chetelet, by Largilliere. 
G. Dupont paid $4,000 for Sir Thomas Lawrence’s charming double 
portrait of the Best children. For $3,350 Eugene Fischof procured 
a characteristic head, ‘‘Innocence,’” by Greuze, and for $3,300 
Edward Brandus obtained a large and showy, full-length portrait of 
Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., by Franz Pourbus, the 
younger. One of the gems of the collection, Thomas De Keyser’s 
splendid and dignified portrait of a Dutch gentleman, sold for the 
low sum of $3,300 to Robert S. Minturn. The pictures that sold 
for $500 and over, with titles, artists’ names, buyers’ names when 
obtainable, and prices were as follows: ‘‘A Rabbi,’’ Govert Flinck, 
$560; ‘‘The Assumption,’’ F. Osorio, $600; ‘‘Blind Simeon Bless- 
ing Infant Christ,’’ A. De Gelder, $650; ‘‘The Last Rays,’’ George 
L. Bogert, $700; ‘‘Children and Landscape,’’ A. Geddes, $750; 
‘*View of Old Dresden,’’ B. Bellotto, $800; ‘‘Childhood,’’ ascribed 
to Reynolds, $900: ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Siddons,’’ John Hoppner, 
$975; ‘‘Lady De Burgh,’’ G. Romney, $850; ‘‘At Her Toilet,’’ 
R. De Madrazo, $1,000; ‘‘A Head,’’ J. J. Henner, $1,225; ‘*‘Lady 
Boynton and Child,’’ Richard Cosway, $1,600; ‘‘Dutch Nobleman,”’ 
Ferd. Bol, $1,750; ‘‘Classic Italy,’’ Richard Wilson, $2,300; 
‘*Springtime,’’ F. Thaulow, $2,500; ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Pelham,’’ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, $2,900; ‘‘Portrait of Dutch Gentleman,’’ T. De 
Keyser, $3,300; ‘‘Anne of Austria,’’ Franz Pourbus the Younger, 
$3.300; ‘‘Innocence,’’ J. B. Greuze, $3,350; ‘‘Best Children,’ Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, $4,000; ‘‘Portrait of Marquise Du Chatelet,’’ 
Largilliere, $9,200. For sixty-five canvases at the second night’s 
sale, for the most part examples of the early English, Dutch, and 
French painters, a total of $77,935 was obtained. This, added to 
the total of the preceding evening, or $52,220, makes a grand total 
of $130,155 for one hundred and twenty-five pictures. The highest 
figure of the second evening was $12,500. This was paid by George 
A. Hearn for the striking and decorative canvas portrait of Mme. 
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Van der Geest, by Cornelius De Vos, one of the most important 
examples in the collection. Eugene Fischof bought, presumably for 
a well-known collection, Natier’s bust portrait of the Marquise De 
Mailly for $7,500. Other high figures of the sale were $6,700 paid 
by Mr. Fischof for the half-length portrait of Lady Sudell, by John 
Hoppner; $3,700, also paid for another example of Hoppner, a 
portrait of Lady Angerstein; $3,650, paid by Sir William Van Horne 
for a Romney portrait of Miss Morland; and $2,600 paid for a good 
example of Constable, ‘‘The Glebe Farm.’’ Other pictures sold as 
follows: ‘‘Ideal Head,’’ A. Asti, $1,000; ‘‘Mrs. Hutchinson,’’ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, $1,300; ‘‘ Madonna and Child and St. Catherine,’’ 
A. Van Dyck, $1,650; ‘‘Magdalene,’’ J. J. Henner, David M. Look, 
$1,800; ‘‘Lady Harriet Ker-Seymer,’’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
$1,900; ‘‘Portrait of Dutch Gentleman,’’ Jan Victoors, $2,000; 
‘*Portrait of Lady Hamilton,’’ G. Romney, $2,050; ‘‘Duchess of 
Rutland,’’ Sir Martin Shee, $2,125; ‘‘Dutch Family,’’ R. Van Der 
Helst, $2,200; ‘‘Grand Canal, Venice,’’ A. Canaletto, $2,350; 
‘*Portrait of William Almacle,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2,500. 
Paintings, pastels, and water-colors from the estates of Mrs. sarah 
B. Conkling, Samuel B. Sexton, and Mark Hoyt, the collection of 
Arthur A. Crosby and the stock of L. C. Delmonico were sold at 
Mendelssohn Hall under the management of the American Art Asso- 
ciation. Ninety-one items the first night brought $25,790. The 
highest prices were $2,700, which A. R. Flower paid for Winslow 
Homer’s ‘‘ Watching the Breakers,’’ and $2,000, paid by Senator 
W. A. Clark for Monticelli’s ‘‘Nymphs in a Forest.’’ Paintings 
bringing $200 or more, with buyers’ names when announced, were as 
follows: ‘‘The Lone Cottage,’’ Victor Dupré, Blank, $280; ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Village,’’ Pettenkoen, A. Chatain, $210; ‘‘Stag Hunt,’’ A. P. 
Ryder, Mrs. D. Mason, $230; ‘‘Study of a Child,’’ Mancini, A. A. 
Healy, $210; ‘‘Horse and Cattle,’’ Van Marcke, A. R. Stern, $360; 
‘‘The Turkey Driver,’’ Jacque, Blank, $675; ‘‘Sunset Stamboul,’’ 
Ziem, G. G. Benjamin, $220; ‘‘Poultry,’’ Jacque, L. Bamberger, 
$400; ‘‘In Fairyland,’’ Ryder, B. Mansfield, $205; ‘‘A Nude,”’ 
Diaz, Blank, $650; ‘‘Still Life,’’ Vollon, E. Blumenstiel, $200; 
‘*Man Resting,’’ Millet, H. B. Herts, $350; ‘‘An Inn Parlor,’’ 
Israels, Prentice, $310; ‘‘Cazin’s Studio, Boulogne—Day,’’ Cazin, 
A. A. Healy, $400; ‘‘Cazin’s Studio, Boulogne—Night,’’ Cazin, 
Blank, $410; ‘‘Blondetta,’’ Jacquet, Holland Art Galleries, $210; 
‘‘Low Tide,’’ Dupré, George H. Ainslee, $710; ‘‘In the Field,”’ 
Murphy, G. H. Ainslee, $300; ‘‘Wandering Musicians,’’ Valles, 
M. Heimendinger, $215; ‘‘Woods Near Irvington,’’ Colman, H. 
Allaway, $450; ‘*‘Cows on the Dunes,’’ J. H. L. De Haas, 
Glynn, $280; ‘‘Milking Time,’’ W. Maris, Blank, $675; ‘‘Bour- 
bon L’Archambault,’’ Harpignies, A. R. Stern, $200; ‘‘Church 
Interior,’’ Bosboom, Cottier, $850; ‘‘Shearing the Donkey,”’ 
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$3.300; “‘Innocence,’’ J. B. Greuze, $3,350; ‘‘Best Children,”’ Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, $4,000; ‘‘Portrait of Marquise Du Chatelet,’’ 
Largilliere, $9,200. For sixty-five canvases at the second night’s 
sale, for the most part examples of the early English, Dutch, and 
French painters, a total of $77,935 was obtained. This, added to 
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Van der Geest, by Cornelius De Vos, one of the most important 
examples in the collection. Eugene Fischof bought, presumably for 
a well-known collection, Natier’s bust portrait of the Marquise De 
Mailly for $7,500. Other high figures of the sale were $6,700 paid 
by Mr. Fischof for the half-length portrait of Lady Sudell, by John 
Hoppner; $3,700, also paid for another example of Hoppner, a 
portrait of Lady Angerstein; $3,650, paid by Sir William Van Horne 
for a Romney portrait of Miss Morland; and $2,600 paid for a good 
example of Constable, ‘‘The Glebe Farm.’’ Other pictures sold as 
follows: ‘‘Ideal Head,’’ A. Asti, $1,000; ‘‘Mrs. Hutchinson,”’ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, $1,300; ‘‘ Madonna and Child and St. Catherine,’’ 
A. Van Dyck, $1,650; ‘‘Magdalene,’’ J. J. Henner, David M. Look, 
$1,800; ‘‘Lady Harriet Ker-Seymer,’’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
$1,900; ‘‘Portrait of Dutch Gentleman,’’ Jan Victoors, $2,000; 
‘*Portrait of Lady Hamilton,’’ G. Romney, $2,050; ‘‘Duchess of 
Rutland,’’ Sir Martin Shee, $2,125; ‘‘Dutch Family,’’ R. Van Der 
Helst, $2,200; ‘‘Grand Canal, Venice,’’ A. Canaletto, $2,350; 
‘*Portrait of William Almacle,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2,500. 
Paintings, pastels, and water-colors from the estates of Mrs. Sarah 
B. Conkling, Samuel B. Sexton, and Mark Hoyt, the collection of 
Arthur A. Crosby and the stock of L. C. Delmonico were sold at 
Mendelssohn Hall under the management of the American Art Asso- 
ciation. Ninety-one items the first night brought $25,790. The 
highest prices were $2,700, which A. R. Flower paid for Winslow 
Homer’s ‘‘Watching the Breakers,’’ and $2,000, paid by Senator 
W. A. Clark for Monticelli’s ‘‘Nymphs in a Forest.’’ Paintings 
bringing $200 or more, with buyers’ names when announced, were as 
follows: ‘‘The Lone Cottage,’’ Victor Dupré, Blank, $280; ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Village,’’ Pettenkoen, A. Chatain, $210; ‘‘Stag Hunt,’’ A. P. 
Ryder, Mrs. D. Mason, $230; ‘‘Study of a Child,’’ Mancini, A. A. 
Healy, $210; ‘‘Horse and Cattle,’” Van Marcke, A. R. Stern, $360; 
‘‘The Turkey Driver,’’ Jacque, Blank, $675; ‘‘Sunset Stamboul,’’ 
Ziem, G. G. Benjamin, $220; ‘‘Poultry,’’ Jacque, L. Bamberger, 
$400; ‘*‘In Fairyland,’’ Ryder, B. Mansfield, $205; ‘‘A Nude,”’ 
Diaz, Blank, $650; ‘‘Still Life,’’ Vollon, E. Blumenstiel, $200; 
‘*Man Resting,’’ Millet, H. B. Herts, $350; ‘‘An Inn Parlor,”’ 
Israels, Prentice, $310; ‘‘Cazin’s Studio, Boulogne—Day,’’ Cazin, 
A. A. Healy, $400; ‘‘Cazin’s Studio, Boulogne—Night,’’ Cazin, 
Blank, $410; ‘‘Blondetta,’’ Jacquet, Holland Art Galleries, $210; 
‘Low Tide,’’ Dupré, George H. Ainslee, $710; ‘‘In the Field,”’ 
Murphy, G. H. Ainslee, $300; ‘‘Wandering Musicians,’’ Valles, 
M. Heimendinger, $215; ‘‘Woods Near Irvington,’’ Colman, H. 
Allaway, $450; ‘‘Cows on the Dunes,’’ J. H. L. De Haas, 
Glynn, $280; ‘‘Milking Time,’’ W. Maris, Blank, $675; ‘‘Bour- 
bon L’Archambault,’’ Harpignies, A. R. Stern, $200; ‘‘Church 
Interior,’’ Bosboom, Cottier, $850; ‘‘Shearing the Donkey,”’ 
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Fuller, A. C. Humphreys, $480; ‘‘A Christmas Visit,’’ Thau- 
low, H. B. Herts, $370; ‘‘An Italian Street,’’ Decamps, Fishel, 
Adler & Schwartz, $210; ‘‘On the Corniche Road,’* Rico, Knoed- 
ler, $710; ‘‘Just Another Drop,’’ Tamburini, S. S. Laird, $410; 
‘Arabs Hawking,’’ Huguet, J. B. Ferguson, $500; ‘‘The Wheat 
Field,"’ Adams, Blank, 230; ‘‘Cows,’’ Peyrol-Bonheur, Blank, 
$310; ‘‘A Summer Pasture,’’ Hart, H. O. Seixas, $230; ‘‘The 
Towpath,’’ De Thoren, Blank, $350; ‘‘Highland Cattle,’’ Hurt, 
A. 5. H. Jones, $300; ‘‘Landscape and Pond,’’ Guillon, Alricks, 
$200; ‘‘Caravansary,’’ Bridgman, Mrs. A. M. Welch, $425; 
‘*Watching the Breakers,’’ Homer, A. R. Flower, $2,700; ‘‘Sun- 
down,”’ Lerolle, L. Bamberger, $340; ‘‘Nymphs in a Forest,’’ 
Monticelli, W. A. Clark, $2,000; ‘‘Dutch Fishing Vessels, Low 
Tide,’’ Mesdag, A. A. Healy, $475; ‘*Landscape and Marsh,”’ 
Muri, S. G. Bayne, $300; ‘‘The Weary Gleaner,’’ Perrault, L. 
Bamberger, $420; ‘‘Approach of Storm,’’ Pinel, W. Sittenham, 
$205. The second evening’s sale brought $66,520, a total with the 
preceding night of $92,310. The highest price of this evening was 
$11,100, paid by Herman Schaus for ‘‘A Sheep Pasture,’’ by Anton 
Mauve. This was a little smaller than ‘“‘Sheep Coming Out of the 
Forest,’’ by the same artist, for which Mr. Schaus paid $40,200 at 
the Waggaman sale. Other pictures bringing high prices and their 
purchasers were: ‘‘Confidence,’’ Constant Troyon, William Macbeth, 
$1,500; “‘Bord de 1’Oise,’’ Jules Dupré, C. W. Kraushaar, $1,475 ; 
‘‘Sheep in Stable,’’ Jacque, G. Richard, $1,275; ‘‘La Tour 
d’Esbly,’’ Corot, Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, $1,100; ‘‘Child with 
Hoop,’’ Matthew Mars, Scott & Fowles, $4,800; ‘‘The Farm-yard,’’ 
Dupré, Mrs. J. M. Dyckman, $3,100; ‘‘On the Cliffs,’’ Van Marcke, 
G. Richard, $3,500; ‘‘Sand Carts,’* Jacob Maris, Herman Schaus, 
$6,150; ‘‘Lawn and Figures,’’ Adolphe Monticelli, D. M. Mason, 
$2,400; ‘‘Beside the Baby Carriage,’’ B. J. Blommers, Knoedler & 
Co., $2,000; ‘‘Madonna, Infant Saviour, and St. John, Bougereau, 
$5,100; ‘“‘Sunrise on the North Sea,’’ Hendrik Willem Mesdag, 
Hermann Shaus, $1,600. 

& Two aquarelles by Turner, from the Novar collection, were sold in 
London recently. ‘*‘Kusnacht, Lake of Lucerne’’ brought $3,780, 
and ‘‘The Rigi, Early Morning—Dark Rigi’’ brought $4,305. 
‘*Berncestel, on the Moselle,’’ a third Turner, sold for $1,995. 
Turner’s ‘‘Liber Studiorum,’’ seventy-one plates, was sold for $475. 
B. W. Leeder’s water-color, ‘‘The Breezy Morn,”’ brought $1,890, 
and J. Crowe’s ‘‘Sprowstan Mill, Norwich,’’ went for $1,310. 
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